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This  monograph  examines  current  US  Ara^  tactical  level 
staffs.  Even  thought  the  Any  underwent  a  tremendous 
modemizaition  program  during  the  last  decade,  tactical  level 
staffs  remained  virtually  unchanged  during  that  period.  This 
monograph  examines  several  recent  conflicts  to  determine  if  staff 
doctrine  is  in  need  of  change. 

Ihe  monograph  first  examines  the  historical  development  of 
military  staffs.  Beginning  with  the  GTeMc  and  Roman  periods, 
military  staffs  grew  in  size  and  scphisticaticn  as  military 
operations  became  more  ooaplex  overtime.  Ihe  development  of  US 
Amy  staffs  was  much  slower  than  its  European  ooiaiterperts.  Ihe 
US  Amy  did  not  see  the  need  for  staff  de^opment  doing  the 
relative  peace  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  review  of  current  US  Any  staff  doctrine  provides  a 
badoAxjp  to  the  examination  of  staff  operations  during  training 
exercises  and  tinea  recent  oonflicts.  Mar  is  tise  one  true  test 
of  any  military  doctrine,  m  peacetime,  tim  US  Any  validates 
its  doctrine  during  training  exercises.  Bxroo  recent  conflicts 
provide  a  unique  opportunity  to  test  staff  doctrine. 
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Still  it  is  the  task  of  militazy  science  in  an  age  of  peace 

to  prevent. .  .doctrines  fcon  being  too  badly  wtxng^ 

MICSAEL  HCNABO 

Ohe  1980 's  saw  a  revival  of  the  United  States  military. 

During  Ranald  Reagan's  presidency,  ti)e  military  received  reneMed 
eB|3hasis  and  ixiderwent  the  largest  peacetime  buildi^)  in  the 
nation's  history.  Literally  billions  of  dollars  were  spent  to 
replace  eguipnent  that  in  some  cases  was  older  than  the  people 
that  were  operating  it.  Many  new  systens  were  added  and  others 
were  ijproved  to  increase  the  capabilities  of  units.  Ohe  united 
States  Army  underwent  a  significant  transformation  as  a  result  of 
this  buildup. 

Organizational  changes  designed  to  take  advant2ige  of  the 
enhanced  capabilities  of  the  new  wee^xan  systens  were  edso  made. 

A  new  IXX:  structure  was  introduced  for  field  farces.  Armored  and 
mechanized  infantry  battalions  were  reorganized  into  four 
maneuver  ounpaiiies.  Ih^  were  smaller,  yet  mare  capable  than 
their  predecessors.  The  division's  support  oomoand  was  also 
reorganized  to  better  provide  sipp'irt  to  maneuver  brigades. 
Additicxially,  division  aviation  was  reorganized  to  give  the 
oo— mndar  more  flexibility  at  the  division  level. 

Ihe  SUB  of  these  organizational  changes  and  the  replaoanent 
of  old  and  outxlBted  sgulpBmnt  gave  the  heavy  division  a 
significantly  greater  capability.  Simultaneously,  doctrine  was 
evolving  to  fully  exploit  these  enhanoad  capabilities.  Airland 
Battle,  a  significant  departure  from  the  1976  version  of  FM 
100-5,  was  Introduoad  in  1982.  Ihls  new  doctrine  was  more 
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offensive  in  nature  and  was  designed  to  fully  exploit  the 
capabilities  of  the  new  organizations  and  equipment. 

Although  equipment  and  the  structural  dianges  have  been 
significant,  little  has  been  done  to  alter  actual  staff 
structure,  despite  the  amount  of  technology  which  has  been 
introduced.  The  Amy  fielded  the  Any  Tactical  Ocnnand  and 
Control  System  (ATCCS)  to  ioprove  the  effectiveness  of  the 
staff.  Qonputers  and  automation  in  genered  have  given  the 
oonmander  and  his  staff  the  ability  to  process  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  infomation  at  an  incredible  rate.  The  rirmnaTYter  now 
has  the  ability  to  make  quicker  decisions  on  a  battlefield  that 
requires  all  participants  to  operate  at  a  much  faster  tempo. 

This  would  seem  to  ii^dy  that  the  staff  mi^it  be  able  to  operate 
at  a  hi^^her  tenpo  and  with  fewer  people.  Yet  the  size  of 
authorized  staffs  has  remained  relatively  the  sane.  Gn  the 
other  hand,  units  habituzdly  augment  their  staffs  with 
additional  personnel  and  e^ilpraent  prior  to  deploying  on 
exercises.  This  is  done  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  to  augment 
the  size  of  a  ^mcific  staff  section,  to  add  a  capability  to  a 
staff  section,  or  to  provide  sufficient  perscmsl  for  continuous 
operatione. 

Preliminary  research  indicabaB  that  ocarnmnders  do  this  in 
training  and  continued  this  practice  during  CESSCT  SHIEU)/ 

STCBM.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  either  the  current  staff 
structure  is  inadequate  or  that  staffs  are  infireperly  utilizing 
doctrine.  As  the  Any  downsizes  by  some  30%  or  more  over  tin 
nnt  four  years,  augeantatlon  «d.ll  beoome  an  uiaffardable 
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luxury.  Variance  with  doctrine  may  likewise  be  unacceptable. 

Significant  change  has  occurred  in  the  Amy,  yet  staff 
strxicture  has  renained  constant.  Staff  doctrine  has  remained 
relatively  stable,  yet  the  field  has  chosen  on  occasion  to 
either  alter  or  totally  igncsre  staff  doctrine. 

Ihe  thesis  of  this  p^per,  thmi,  is  that  in  some  instances 
doctrine  may  be  flawed,  that  steiff  structure  has  not  kept  pace 
with  doctrine,  or  that  units  are  not  following  doctrine  even 
though  it  is  sound. 

Tb  address  these  issues,  this  paper  will  present  an 
examination  of  the  historical  development  of  st2iffs,  its 
doctrinal  xmderpinning  and  lessons  learned  fixm  staff 
participation  in  training  and  war. 


The  precise  origin  of  the  military  staff  is  loiknoHn.  The 
first  mention  of  what  would  amount  to  a  staff  comas  frcn 
Xenophon,  who  ^waks  of  a  Spartan  king  surrounded  in  a  public 
tent  by  what  would  today  be  oonsidered  a  staff.  That  staff 
consisted  of  a  few  trusted  senior  ocBnandecs  and  a  snail  groi9 
of  technical  expects.  The  armies  of  ancient  Greece  were 
small  and  oonaandecs  were  able  to  manage  'Qiair  farces  to  include 
adilnlstcation  and  logistics  without  assistanoe.  AnofOmr 
diaracteristic  of  the  armies  of  the  time  was  that  they  were 
mobilized  for  abort  periods  of  time.  This  was  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  araias  of  Alexander.  His  armies  nunbered  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  and  were  mnhillzed  on  a  pemanent  basis  and 
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Ill  HIIlH I 


proiaably  required  significant  administrative  and  logistical 

3 

sijfjport.  Surviving  records  mention  that  Alexander's 
secretary  medntained  a  diary  and  helped  pay  the  troops.  He  aisn 
registered  soldiers  that  married  Asiatic  wives. 

Records  of  the  Ranan  armies  are  equally  sketdiy.  There  is 
sane  menticn  of  a  staff  officer  who  had  the  responsibility  of  a 
modem  day  adjutant  general  >  paymaster  or  quartermaster.  The 
staff  handled  routine  business  that  could  be  reduced  to  a  few 
rules  and  thus  would  not  require  the  presence  of  the  decision 
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maker,  normally  the  monarch. 

mformation  about  medieval  armies  is  limited  as  well. 

Armies  as  a  rule  were  small,  tesporary  organizations.  Literacy, 
a  basic  requirenent  for  any  staff  officer,  was  almost 
nonexistent  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  staff  that  did  exist 
was  normally  linrited  to  a  prince's  principal  vassals  which 
formed  his  council  of  war.  The  staffs  of  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
cblphuB,  Mallenstein  and  CroBwell  had  similiar 
ons  suggesting  that  they  had  a  omnon  origin.^ 
fs  had  a  nuaber  of  specialists  who  organized  tte 
yed  the  troops  and  obtained  provisions  for  tiie 
nos  again  staff  off  loers  were  in  the  business  of 
for  and  maintaining  the  arsy.  Intelligenoe  and 
remained  the  esoclusive  purview  of  the  ooBamnder. 
aarly  signs  that  selected  troop  ooBmandars  served  as 
B  on  the  ooBBunder's  staff.  These  inclixied  artillery, 
and  atvan  cavalry  ooBBaandars  who  advised  tiie  any 
an  how  to  eaploy  his  unit  on  the  battlefield. 
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Gne  of  the  better  kmm  practitioners  of  maneuver  \i«arf are 
was  tte  Prussian  monaxch,  Frederick  the  Greatt.  Althou^  the 
Prussian's  sucxws  on  tiie  battlefields  of  18th  century  Europe  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  Frederiok  weus  probably  the  last 
great  captadn  to  fic^  a  %«r  vrlthout  tiie  aid  of  a  steiff . 
Frederlcik,  after  flouting  most  of  the  Msr  of  Austrian  Succession 
(1740  ~  1748)  without  a  quartermaster  genend,  reooenended  in 
his  Mi  1  i  i-jny  Ttegt-amarth.  that  the  posltlon  be  made  permanent  and 
that  the  quartermaster  have  six  full-time  assistants.  This 
would  mean  that  he  t«Duld  have  seven  staff  officers  for  an  amy 
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of  60,000.  Frederick  said  that  a  good  quartermaster: 

. .  .cannot  fall  to  nedoe  his  fortune,  since  he  will  gain, 
fay  practice,  all  the  Neills  needed  fay  an  army  general. . 
the  only  esooeption  is  famed  by  the  operational  plans, 
but  even  these  he  tdll  witness  carried  out,  and  will 
therefore  be  able  to  prepar^theei,  provided  he  is 
pciBBessed  of  good  judgen^. 

It  was  only  at  ^  end  of  his  career  that  Frederick  reooTilzed 
the  value  of  a  good  staff  officer. 

The  military  staff  did  not  change  for  the  renainder  of  the 
ISQi  century.  Staffs  were  Umited  to  perfeeming  temOcs  for  which 
the  tUBMnJer  had  neither  the  tine  nor  the  inclination.  Rjorther 
develnpmt  of  the  military  staff  would  have  to  awelt  the  arrival 
of  the  next  great  certain.  TSiat  ccgitain  «ms  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
of  France. 

Napoleon,  at  his  zenith,  aaiiaaithid  over  600,000  troops  in  the 
field.  nceRdously,  no  nation  had  either  reeouroes  or 
manpower  to  field  such  an  amy.  Tb  have  the  Grand  Armee  act  in 
oonoert  was  even  more  reaDarkadOle.  It  was  Napoleon's  challenge 
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to  synciircnize  the  efforts  of  tJie  Grand  AnuBe.  To  aoocnplish 
this,  he  had  to  find  a  way  to  iTitxy»  order  over  this  army. 

Gtn|»nents  of  Napoleon's  cxasnand  and  control  systan  were  in 
place  vhen  he  cane  to  power.  France  had  nobilized  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  with  its  levee  an  nasse  to  protect  her  from 
those  who  would  reverse  the  g2dns  of  the  revolution.  Hie 
phenonenon  of  a  large  national  any  was  found  only  in  FTanoe  at 
the  tine.  Soldiers  inre  fi^iting  for  their  oountry  and  not 
just  for  a  nonarch.  The  oonoepts  of  divisions  and  corps  and  a 
general  staff  were  all  in  place  when  NE^leon  cane  to  power. 

The  division  oonoept  was  devised  by  Bouroet  during  the 
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FTanoo'-^jani^  invasion  of  Piednont  in  1744.  The  Corps 

concept  was  approved  by  the  Aesenhlee  Nationale  in  1794.^^ 

The  general  staff  cane  into  exiatenae  whoi  the  Oanmittae  of 

Public  Safety  authorized  the  topographical  section  of  the 

Ministry  of  Mar  to  act  as  a  general  staff 

Napoleon's  system,  by  1805,  had  restu^ed  the  existing 

150,000  nan  Any  into  a  oeabined  ams  force  of  eicbt  nuatared 

corps  each  oontaining  infantry,  artillery  and  organic  catvalxy. 

Each  carps  was  capriale  of  fic^iting  edone,  for  a  naadjun  of  one 

day,  if  neceasary.  cnoa  a  corps  becans  engaged,  the  others  were 

to  "rids  to  the  sound  of  the  guns.”  The  Any  advanoed  on 

Multiple  tcubws  ao  that  it  kL^  arrive  at  the  objective  area 

faster.  This  also  allowed  the  corps  to  have  separate  areas  frcai 

idiich  to  draw  thair  logistical  support.  Since  all  rcutes  could 
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disocetically  support  corps  on  separate  aarches,  the 
defender  was  preeented  with  a  difficult  decision,  pertlcularly 
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if  he  lacked  sufficient  farces  to  defeat  the  anny  in  mass. 

At  the  hesKi  of  the  Grand  Armee,  NE^lecn,  acting  as  the 

unified  ocnnander  (chief  of  state  and  oomnander  in  chief) , 

organized  an  Tnparial  Headquarters  to  support  him  in  the  field. 

It  consisted  of  tdiree  parts.  Ihe  Maisan,  the  Btat  Major 

de  1  Armee,  and  an  administrative  and  economic  staff. 

The  enperor's  Haison  was  originally  a  part  of  the  King's 

household.  NUnbering  800  men  (serving  as  grooms,  valets,  pages, 

cooks  etc. ) ,  it  was  a  private  institution  oonpused  entirely  of 

civilians.  A  separate  secretariat  handled  the  eBperor's 

corre^sndenoe.  A  portion  of  the  secretariat  perfarmed  an 

intelligence  gathering  function.  Still  another  section,  the 
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topognphlcal  bureau,  was  responsible  for  seps  and  surveys. 

The  second  ooeponent  of  the  Inperial  Headquarters  was  the 
Etat  Major  de  i  Armee  (the  General  staff  headed  by 
Berthier) .  It  consisted  of  four  sections  each  headed  by  an 
adjutant  general. 

1st  Adlutant  -  responsible  for  the  general  staff 
archives,  the  coUectian  of  laws,  isiit  discipline, 
inspections,  troop  movements  and  council  of  war, 
situation  reports  and  priaonars  of  war 

ad  vi-hitanh  -  reeponaible  for  the  aroy  diary,  oonoemed 
with  armsments,  artillery,  pioneers,  caaps, 
subsistence,  ho^tals,  and  the  gendarmerie 

3d  Ai jutant  -  responsible  for  reocnnaissanoe,  plans, 
msrchee,  ooeeuiicatian,  postal  services,  and  guides 

4iai  Adjutant  -  recponsible  for  the  eetabliahment  of  tba 
general  headquarters,  its  police  unite,  cantoneents  and 
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Figure  1.  Imperietl  Headquarters^  1813. 


The  fined,  elanent  in  Napoleon's  ]]iiperial  Headquarters  was 

Oaru's  administrative  and  ecxaanic  staff.  It  was  responsible  for 
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administrating  the  vast  zone  of  csBOunications.  At  its  peeUc 
(1813) ,  it  was  re^xsnsible  for  half  the  continent  of  Europe.  Ihis 
organization  was  oospoeed  entirely  of  civilians/  and  as  %ath  the 
Hedson,  Berthier  as  Chief  of  steiff  had  no  operational  control 
over  them.  As  a  result/  edl  intelligenoe  passed  directly  to 
Ifeqeleon's  cabinet.  Berthier  had  to  wait  until  it  was  passed  to 
him.  This  aspect.,  among  others/  made  Bertiiier's  job  of  assisting 
the  ceneander-in-ohief  all  the  more  difficult. 

Another  aspect  of  Napoleon's  oewnand  system  was  the 
revolutionary  idea  of  corps  and  division  ooBeenders  having  their 
own  organized  staffs.  Oivisian  staffs  had  a  fixed  mmber  of 
peraomel  and  ^  corps  had  16  to  24  personnel  assigned.  Each 
staff  was  organized  into  definite  eactions.  They  were  considered 
BmalpenHnmTt  becauee  ttm/  were  assiqped  to  ttm  oo—andai  /  not  to 
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the  organization.^^  When  the  conmander  left  the  organi¬ 
zation,  so  did  his  staff.  Another  shortfall  of  this  systan  was 
that  there  was  no  tredning  for  staff  officers.  Officers  learned 
on  the  job.  Gonmanders  selected  officers  for  service  as  there 
was  no  formal  selection  process. 

I<iapoleon  organized  a  system  of  standardized  reports, 
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r^xxrting  periods  and  formats,  and  information  requirements 
for  his  subordinate  comanders.  Napoleon  edso  established  vbat 
we  now  know  as  Ocanander's  Critical  Information  Requirements 
(OdR) .  In  addition  to  reports,  tfapoleon  perfected  tiie  system  of 
the  "directed  telescope."  Napoleon  selected  senior  officers  to 
serve  as  adjutant  generals  and  report  on  "anything  that  mi^tt 
interest  me."  Jtsiior  adjutants  generals  were  also  selected, 
edthouf^  their  latitude  was  severely  limited.  Ihis  system  of  the 
directed  telescope  allowed  Neqnleon  to  bypass  multiple  txmiaiil 
layers  and  access  critical  information  in  a  more  timely  manner. 

Napoleon's  corps  and  division  division  comnanders  were  given 
the  means  to  concentrate  rapidly  ect  a  decisive  point  on  the 
gromd.  Dmt  point  was  normally  determined  by  the  ceperor 
himself.  Although  he  had  a  staff  to  assist  him,  it  was  often 
reduced  to  relaying  orders  and  inetmcticns.  Napoleon's 
reluctanoe  to  delegate  reaponeiblity  haapeted  whatever  initiative 
these  men  might  hacve  had.  Napoleon  would  on  oocasicn  blaae  his 
subordinates,  but  he  failed  to  develop  the  staff  to  the  point 
where  they  could  be  of  great  aseistanoe  to  him. 

Iha  French  Atoy  under  Itapoleon  wee  very  suooaseful  on  ttm 
bettlefielde  of  Europe.  Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  'Qie 
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Etapecor  himself.  Napoleon  tack,  uhat  was  given  to  him  and  added  a 
siqperiar  organization  and  doctrine  to  create  the  Grand  Amee. 
Napoleon's  ooranand  and  control  system  consisted  of  a  rather  large 
and  cunberscane  lifierial  Headquarters  sw^serioposed  over  an 
existing  corps  2Uid  division  system.  Each  element  had  specific 
responsibilities.  Ihe  Imperial  Headquarters  not  only 
administered  an  army  in  the  field,  but  conducted  the  affairs  of  a 
state  and  enpire  at  idar.  Subordinates  were  given  limited 
authority  and  %«re  not  used  to  their  full  potentied. 

This  rigid  centralization  of  power  was  both  a  strength  and  a 
weakness  for  not  only  the  staff  but  the  Frenoh  Qipire  itself. 

The  whole  organization  hecamR  too  ccnplex  and  unwieldly.  It  ne¬ 
ver  reached  its  potential.  The  noted  historian  David  G.  Chandler 
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sunmed  it  up  this  'way: 

All  in  all  ftench  staff  work  ccnprised  a  weak  link  in 
the  French  military  machine,  and  no  snail  part  of 
Napoleon's  cat2»lysm  can  be  laid  at  its  door. 

PriiMim  mwBlCKrniBnt 

The  j^ueian  defeat  at  Jena  was  a  weikBip  call  for  the 
dconiiTrInntn  of  Frederick  the  GPeat.  Jena  demonstrated  just  how 
far  ttB  nnaslan  Army  had  fallen  behind  her  nelcftocB  to  the 
west.  This  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  rest  of  the  European 
pcwers,  as  all  armies  of  oonaequenoe  underwent  a  period  of 
refonm  in  tiie  wake  of  Napolecn's  apectacular  victories  at  Jena 
and  Auatarlitz.  cne  action  takm  by  the  Rnissiana  was  the 
czmatlon  of  the  nusaian  General  Staff  which  had  as  its  origins, 
the  quartanmmter  etaff  of  Itmderick  ttm  Cbraet.  Initially,  Its 
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functions  were  primarily  surveying  and  laying  out  can^. 

Ultimately,  the  quartermaster  became  responsible  for 
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fortifications  and  reconnaissance  ♦ 

Ihe  Prussian  staff  actually  began  a  reorganization  program 

under  colonel  vcn  Massenbach  (1802-1803)  before  Jena.  Initially, 

the  staff  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  "basic" 

(intelligence)  and  "current"  (the  stuc^  of  war,  drafting 
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regulations  and  contingency  planning)  sections.  The  policy 
of  rotating  officers  between  staff  assi^ments  and  the  line  was 
established  at  that  time  and  it  is  still  practiced  in  the 
Bundeswehr  today.  The  Prussian  staff  was  furtiier  divided  into 
three  departments,  one  for  each  potential  -fleeter  of  war  - 
western,  central,  and  eastern  theaters.  These  reforms  were 
continued  \inder  General  Gerhard  schamhorst,  who  followed 
Massenbach  in  1806  after  Jena  (Massenbach  was  held  reqponsible 
for  the  results  of  that  affedr) .  Uhder  Schamhorst,  major 
subordinate  formations  were  provided  wildi  regular  staffs  xjnder 
the  direction  of  a  chief  of  staff.  This  was  the  foundation  for 
what  becaBB  known  as  cr  General  Staff  with 

Ttocps.  These  formatlcns  had  four  staff  officers  at  each  corps 
and  one  at  brigade  level.  Mien  a  divisional  systen  was 
estahHehed  in  the  1830'8,  it  also  leoaived  a  ocafxUnent  ctf  staff 
officers  heeded  by  a  chief  of  staff. 

Tha  I^wsian  General  Staff  xssBined  asaentially  unchanged  for 
the  next  fifty  years,  dllvidual  departmants  ware  eacpanded  to 
acaaft  naw  functions  such  as  mobilization  and  deplcyment. 

Bacauas  these  issues  henma  so  vital  to  Prussian  military 


planning  and  execution,  railways  came  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  General  steiff  by  1872.^^ 

Ihe  Prussian  army  was  the  first  to  offer  fOEiBal  training  for 
its  officer  corps.  Ihe  KreicpBa3p*rtefnift  became  a  perxenent 
institution  in  1810.  Originally  founded  by  Fredericik  the  Great 
to  train  his  officers  for  war,  it,  like  zany  of  his  other 
initiatives,  fell  to  disuse  in  the  years  following  his  death. 

Ihe  functions  the  general  staff  during  peace  were  foooalized 
during  this  period.^ ^ 

Ihe  idea  of  keeping  'die  staff  snail  originated  daring  this 
time  as  well.  Even  though  'the  Prussian  Amy  had  three  amy 
headguarters,  nine  oorps  headc^iarters  and  ei^xteen  division 
headcyiarters,  the  entire  nuDbered  only 

sixty-six  men.  Ihe  entire  General  staff  nuntered  eighty-seven 
men.  ihat  is  in  stark  contrast  'to  a  Mbrld  Mar  n  U5  Amy  corps 
with  sixty-nine  staff  officers.^^ 

A  small  Prussian  General  Staff  provided  stabili'y  and  edlowed 
officers  'bo  beooae  familiar  with  each  odier.  This,  in  turn, 
reduced  die  amount  of  informBticn  diat  rwedod  to  flow  between 
headguarters  and  enalaled  ooaamnders  to  quickly  tranoBit  'their 
inbont  to  subordinates.  Plans  were  written  widi  flexiJbili'ty  to 
allow  subordinates  freedew  of  action  while  acting  wldiin  die 
oommander's  intent.  Realising  that  war  aeldcei  goes  aooording  to 
plan,  tactical  control  wem  relinquished  to  siiaordinates, 
something  Napolean  and  his  predaoeenars  never  did.  The  Kussian 
General  Staff  ysbem  wem  dasignad  to  allow  tactical  ooBnemders 
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maximan  flexibilty  within  the  strategic  design  of  those  pulling 
the  strings  frcn  Berlin. 

Ihe  Prussians  learned  &ai  their  defeats.  Perhaps  it  is  true 
tha^t  the  vanquished  are  more  willing  or  able  to  learn  than  is  the 
victor.  Frcn  the  early  days  of  Schanixarst  and  Moltke,  the 
Prussian  (later  German)  Amy  overcame  the  disadvanteiges  of  its 
position  and  small  population  to  build  a  machine  that  culminated 
in  the  impressive  war  machine  of  the  Wdirmacht  of  World  War  II. 

The  legacy  of  the  Prussian  genemd.  staff  is  tiiat  it  was  the 
first  permanent  staff  institution  to  eodst  during  both  war  and 
peace.  Be^xxisibilities  were  clearly  delineated  for  each  staff 
officer  and  subordinate  organizations  were  given  their  own 
independent  staffs,  putting  the  onus  on  subordinates  for  planning 
and  eDoecation.  Additionally,  a  permanent  education  and  training 
systsD  was  established  to  ensure  that  oomnandeis  and  their  sawn 
staffs  were  capable  of  eBoecuting  assigned  missions.  The  Prussian 
general  staff  system  has  influenced  many  armies  over  the  years 
and  has  been  the  model  for  staffs  around  the  world.  It  »i«r» 
influenced  the  Anerican  staff  system. 


General  Mashington  quickly  learned  hew  difficult  it  was  to 
act  as  both  the  ojumnJav  and  staff  for  the  fledgling  Gontinentzd 
Army.  He  also  found  it  difficult  to  aak  for  additional  personnel 
to  do  "staff  work."  Ultlnately,  he  did  form  a  staff  to  help  in 
adiinlstxative  mstten.  It  was  left  to  Major  General  Ftederlch 
von  Sbeutmn,  the  first  aiepsctor  Gamocal  of  the  oontinental  Amy, 
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to  introduce  the  staff  practioes  of  Frederick  the  Great  to 

Washington's  Arm/.  Von  Steuben  also  helped  to  tredn  the  arm/. 

tiien  von  Steuben  was  not  conducting  training  or  teaching,  he 

served  as  a  staff  officer,  providing  staff  to  the 

24 

cxiwnander.  One  biographer  described  him  as  the  chief 

of  staff  and  the  assistant  chiefs  of  staff  for  personnel, 
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intelligence,  operations  and  simply.  Von  Steuben  was  a 

trenendous  asset  for  Washington  in  his  fi^it  with  the  British. 

The  war  of  1812  saw  little  change  in  the  staff  practioes  of 

tile  ttiited  States.  A  typical  regiiient2d.  staff  consisted  of  an 

adjutant,  a  quartermaster  and  a  paymaster.  A  surgeon  ocnpleted 

the  staff  of  tiie  regiment.  Ihe  staff  was  not  very  efficient 

because  of  a  lack  of  esqierienoe  and  training.  Ihe  War  Department 

did,  however  publish  flwwal  seaulattcnB  for  -Hyt  Tiittari 

in  1821  that  prescribed  procedures  for  administration 
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and  organization  that  was  lacking  from  previous  wars. 

Ibe  war  with  Mexico  revealed  tiiat  staff  practioes  previausly 
prescribed  had  lapsed.  Ousnanders  lacked  an  education  in  the 
adainistration  and  exanand  of  large  units.  Eventually,  Winfield 
Scott  asseaisled  several  West  Point  graduates  to  act  as  a  staff 
for  his  Anor  of  Invasion.  This  was  tiie  first  Aasrican  field  azn^ 
staff.  Among  the  mere  preadnent  of  these  officers  was  Robert  E. 
Lee  who  aerved  as  a  staff  englnaer.  Scott  called  these  West 
Point  graduates  his  "little  cablnst."^^  But  beyond  the 
developnant  of  a  field  army  staff,  little  else  had  changed  in  the 
way  tha  Aaarican  ana/  practicad  staff  work.  There  norsind  to  be 
little  if  any  aMBzenaae  of  davelapBsnte  asda  in  ti»  ftuesian  or 
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other  European  systeoB. 


The  American  Civil  Wear  eoqxsed  the  oonneptial  weakness  of  the 
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American  staff  system.  The  American  armies  of  both  the 

North  and  South  began  the  war  yaith  a  staff  organi2ati(n.  Miat 

was  missing  was  staff  dcx:trine  that  inuld  help  senior  ocnnanders 

(ais^  to  division)  handle  the  ocnplesc  work  of  caring  for  and 

moving  thousands  of  men  about  the  battlefielcis  of  the  Civil  War. 

Ocnsanders  ^ant  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  worrying  about 

things  that  ^uuld  have  been  relegated  to  a  staff  officar.^^ 

Major  General  Irwin  McDcwell  personally  recomoitered  roads  as 

his  army  marched  to  Bull  Run  and  McXHellan  helped  si^it  artillery 

piecas  prior  to  the  battle  at  Antietam.  Intelligence  was  aim  a 

prol:d.em  for  McClellan,  and  he  hired  the  Pinkerton  detective 
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agency  to  gather  intelligence.  This  failed  because 

they  were  uraddle  to  address  military  issues  properly.  The 

situation  did  not  inprove  until  an  of f icar  was  given  pacific 

staff  ree^xnsibilily  for  intelligenoe.  Meade  lacked  a  trained 

staff  that  could  help  prepare  and  disseaiinate  the  orders  required 

to  move  an  any  and  capitalize  on  the  opportunity  that  procontod 
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itself  after  Gettyshurg.  At  the  lower  echelons, 
regiaents  and  hrigadas  retained  the  staff  structure  that  was 
intzoduoad  in  the  Wsr  of  1812. 

Modellan  euBearizad  his  difficulties  in  his  meaDirs: 
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Ckie  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  nilitaiy  system  is 
the  lade  of  a  thorouc^y  instructed  staff  corps,  from 
«iiich  should  be  fumidied  diiefs  of  staff  for  armies, 
army  corps,  and  divisions,  adjutants  general,  and 
aide-de-canp  and  recruiting  officers.  Perhaps  tiie 
greatest  difficulty  that  I  enoountered  in  the  work  of 
creating  the  Any  of  the  Potonac  arose  from  the  scar¬ 
city  of  thcrouc^y  instructed  staff  officers,  axid  I 
must  frankly  state  that  every  day  I  nyself  felt  the 
disadvantages  vmder  which  I  personally  labored  from  the 
want  of  that  thorou^  theoretical  and  practical 
education  reoei^^  by  the  officers  of  the  German 
General  Staff. 

Staff  work  did  eventually  improve  and  helped  to  ease  the 

ooemander's  burden.  But  the  lack  of  further  conflict  after  the 

Civil  Nar  and  tiie  general  isolationist  sentiment  in  the  oountry 

meant  that  no  further  development  wculd  occur  for  ninety  years. 

Ihe  military  staff  system  first  introduced  during  tiie  Mar  of  1812 

remained  virtually  unchanged  until  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Ihe  outhceak  of  the  war  with  Spain  onoe  again  expoeed  the 

weekneesee  of  the  Any's  staff  doctrine.  TbB  difficulties  that 

the  Amy  experlenoed  in  conducting  its  pacification  mission  and 

in  administrating  the  territories  after  the  war  with  ^ain  led 

directly  to  ttie  reforms  instituted  by  Secretary  of  Mar,  Biiiwi 

Root.  The  Root  reforms  were  meant  to  oorract  tile  logistical  and 

operational  pmhImnB  that  the  Army  CKparienpad  during  the  war. 

Legislation  passed  by  OongreBS  in  1903  created  the  modem  IS  Any 
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General  Staff.  The  Meu:  Department's  General  Staff  was 
now  zeaponeible  for  tiie  preparation  of  war  plans  for  the  national 
defense  and  mnhilizatlon  of  troops.  The  Chief  of  Staff  (fomally 
the  Oesmanding  Ganaral  of  the  Any)  was  given  stpervision  of  all 
Any  foroas  and  the  Ganecal  Staff.  Hi  1901,  Htar  Department 
Ganaral  Order  155  eetxhliahed  the  education  aystam  which  wes  to 
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The 
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ptovide  Anty  officers  trained  in  the  higher  art  of  %iiar. 

Infantry  and  cavalry  School  at  Fort  leavenuorth  became  the 
General  Service  and  Staff  Qollege.  Fto:  the  first  time  American 
Amy  offioers  had  a  school  to  teach  tiiem  staff  practices  and 
doctrine. 

After  the  American  Expeditionary  Faroe  arrived  in  France  in 
1917,  Pershing  found  it  necessary  to  siqpplement  the  training 
that  offioers  received  in  the  united  States.  Pershing 
established  schools  for  both  staff  and  line  offioers  of  the 
A.E.F.  A  General  Stziff  School  vias  established  at  Langres  under 
Hajcr  General  James  McAndrew.  once  again,  European  influence 
played  a  large  part  in  tiie  way  staffs  were  organized,  me 
concept  of  a  Chief  of  Staff  was  borrowed  frcm  the  French  and  the 
deeignaticn  of  staff  sections  as  "G”  staff  was  strictly 
Britl^.  The  1903  law  that  inoorporated  Secretary  Root's 
refanas  listed  general  staff  functions  as  they  were  enumerated 
in  Schellendorf's  aities  of  the  General  Staff^^.  An  A.E.F. 
order  dated  February  16,  1918  forms  the  basis  for  today's  staff 
doctrine.  It  organized  the  staff  as  follows: 


G1  -  Adiilnistzative;  pecsomel  replaoaemnts,  types  of 
equipment,  billeting,  military  policy  and  morale 

G2  “  Reeponsible  for  all  Intelligenoe  functions. 

G3  >  Responsible  for  operations  to  include  preparation 
of  strategic  studies,  plans  and  csplayBKnt 

G4  -  Supply;  coordinates  supply  services,  constnction, 
and  transportation 

G5  •  responBihle  for  the  geneiml  direction,  instruction 
and  tralxdng  of  the  aroy 
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Additional  techniced.  and  administrative  officers  were 


assigned  and  they  farmed  the  basis  for  a  ^lecied.  staff  grcxp. 

The  oonoq)t  of  organizing  the  staff  into  four  sections  under  a 
Chief  of  Staff  was  borrowed  frcn  the  French.  A  fifth  section  vas 
organized  at  Langres  to  help  oversee  the  training  of  the  A.E.F. 

Althcu^  American  participation  in  combat  operations  during 
Morld  war  I  was  brief,  the  experience  gained  in  staff  operations 
was  tremendous.  Ihe  quality  of  American  staff  work  became 

coaparable  to  that  of  the  French  and  British  by  the  end  of  the 
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war.  Staff  work  from  the  A.E.F.  down  to  division  level 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  attack  on  the  St.  Michel 
S2dlent  and  the  move  to  the  Heuse-Argonne.  Ihe  aara^  staff  system 
had  borrowed  heavily  from  the  Europeans  to  get  to  this  point. 

The  US  Any  emerged  ftom  the  war  as  a  first  class  military 
power.  The  Army  had  the  best  of  the  European  armies  in  the  wey 
of  staff  practioes,  structure  and  organization.  The  staff  had 
the  basic  features  of  the  ftench  staff  system  in  the  tradition  of 
Berthier,  Jominl,  and  Thiefaault.  FTom  tiie  French  came  the  oonoept 
of  a  Chief  of  Staff  and  clearly  delineated  staff  functions.  The 
amy  sysbem  could  also  claim  ties  to  the  intellectual  attributes 
and  the  basic  concepts  of  the  iTusslan  staff  eystem.  The  idea  of 
prafesBional  education  for  staff  officers  came  from  the 
iruBsians.  in  -Qmt  regard,  the  Any  ocntinuad  the  legacy  of  von 
StSKhen  and  the  Oontinental  Any. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Any  poeaesHed  the  neceeeary  features 
oontalned  in  a  modem  staff  system.  It  had  a  school  system  that 
was  designed  to  prepare  an  officer  for  staff  duty.  The  staff 
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system  allcMed  for  delegaticxi  of  authority  and  provided 
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supervisicn  and  a  focus  of  effort.  The  staff  system  that 

gwwryrt  j^xm  Hbrld  Har  I  is  essentiedly  the  sane  system  that  the 

US  Amy  has  today.  The  <25  on  the  A.E.F.  staff  is  now  a  civil 

affedrs  officer  at  the  corps  and  division  level.  The  nunber  of 

personnel  per  steiff  section  has  grown  since  World  Mar  I,  but  the 
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functions  of  each  secticxi  are  virtually  the  sane. 


ixxTtiiTwl  iteiaf 


A  good  staff  has  the  advantage  of  being  mcze  lasting 
than  the  genius  of  a  single  man. 

(aeneral  Antoine  Henri  Jcmini 

Military  doctrine  is  developed  primarily  from  a  theory  of 
ear.  It  is  the  expreesion  of  how  an  any  intends  to  fi^ht  its 
next  %iBr.  Ultimately,  <lactrine  is  based  on  the  actual 
eogmrlences  of  war  and  the  theoretical  oonoepts  of  what  future 
war  mio^  look  like.  Gnoe  <loctrinB  is  put  in  written  form,  it 
beoowBS  the  basis  for  training  and  organizing  an  any, 
implementing  foroe  structure,  and  the  actual  acpiipping  of  the 
units  assighad.  Additionally,  most  doctrine  identifies 
princdplas  timt  will  help  eduoata  the  soldier  In  its 
appLloatlcn.  It  deirTllieB  how  to  integrate  tactics  witt 
equlpaant  and  aerves  as  a  guide  to  thinking  for  the  soldier. 


Field  Mmual  101-5, 


a.  fa: 


Staff,  is  the  any  aenual  for  staff  doctrine  In  support  of 
Airland  Battle.  This  dKtrlnal  manual  fixes  reqponsihility  and 
establialws  standards  for  acemanders  and  staff  officers  alikm. 
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It  is  necessary  to  mderstand  current  staff  doctrine  in  order  to 

determine  if  changes  are  warranted.  Doctrine  will  be  the 

standard  by  which  staff  perfoniBnce  will  be  measured. 

Ihe  ocanander  is  re^gnsible  for  all  that  his  ocamand  does. 

Since  the  battlefield  has  become  a  large  and  ooeplex  place,  it  is 

ijnpossiMe  for  the  ooonander  to  manage  it  without  help. 

Iherefare,  a  qoanand  and  control  system  has  been  established  to 

help  the  oceamnder  to  direct,  ooBaand,  and  control  forces  in  the 

eKecution  of  their  assigned  missions.  Ihe  coanander  uses  the 

2 

sysbaa  to  ocamand  and  control  (C  )  all  organic,  assigned,  or 
attached  foccee  and  for  the  integration  of  ottmr  amy  eleaents 
and  the  elements  of  aOneac  services.  Ihe  system  consists  of 
three  oo^mentss 


_  -  is  the  organization 
of  ttm  headguartecB  for  operations;  includes  the  staff 
tiiat  helps  the  ooemnder  to  accomplish  the  miss.lon 


rt-iM—ni  oontrol  >  is  the  decislcn^making 

and  prooedkireB  used  by  the  gaarnindwa.  to 


aocoapliah  the  mission 


_ nnwfannt  -  includs  „ 

and  supj^^pting  autometion  and  I’Tssuniratini'w 


Ihs  staff  aaslsfs  tha  aosamndar  in  dadalcn-aBldng  by 
acquizing,  analyzing,  and  ooordlxmtijig  Inforaatlon  for  tha 
ocsmendar.  Ihs  staff  gtsawta  only  essmntial  infacmation  along 
with  a  rai’i’B—ilBt  lim  to  tha  oommndsr  for  a  dadslon. 

Any  staffs  ara  arganizad  at  all  Isvsls  In  thraa  interralatad 
araas:  tha  mission,  brosd  fields  of  intarasts,  and  ragulations 
and  1mm,  Staff  operations  usually  Induda  tha  follawing  aawan 
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broad  fields  of  interest; 


Personnel 

Intelligence 

Operaticne  and  training 

logistics 

Plans 

Signal  operaticns 
Civil--iDilitaiy  cperations 

Hie  relative  inportanoe  of  these  functions  will  vary  with  the 
mission,  the  level  of  oonnand,  and  the  battlefield  itself.  When 
resource  management  is  a  major  consideration,  an  ei^ith  field  of 
Interest  may  be  included  in  the  staff:  that  of  ccnptroller. 

FM  101-5  prescribes  staff  principles  that  determine  the 
organization  of  the  staff.  Authorization  documents  detail  the 
size  and  oonposition  of  staffs  at  every  level  of  consand.  Seme 
oanslderations  for  developing  staff  structure  include: 

Hie  mission 

Size  and  diversity  of  reqponsiblities 

Personnel  available,  qualifications,  and  performance 

Requirements  iaposed  by  hitler  headquarters 

Hie  FH  101-5  model  for  all  staff  structure  includes  a  chief 

of  staff  or  executive  officer  and  three  staff  groi^  — 

coordinating,  gpeeded,  and  personal.  Hie  nuetar  of  staff 

officers  will  vary  according  to  level  and  location. 

GDcrdinatixgr  staff  officers  are  respcnslble  for  one  or  mors 

flslidB  of  interest  and  they  assist  the  ammanlwi  by  coordinating 

and  sqparvlsing  ths  CMecuticn  of  ths  ocemend's  plans,  operaticns, 

and  activltieB.  Obordlnating  sta^  officers  are  not  ref^xaieible 

for  those  functional  areas  that  the  cemmanUm  has  reserved  for 

himself  or  are  reserved  to  odier  staff  offioera  by  law.  An 

mnwiils  of  a  coordinating  staff  offioar  is  the  traditional  d, 

the  staff  offioer  responsibls  for  peraomal  and  adtadjiistratlcn. 
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Ihe  chief  of  staff  assigns  specific  responsibilities  to  each 
staff  officer  and  assigns  primary  re^xxisibility  to  a  single 
coordinating  officer.  Ihey  are  respcnsible  for  acquiring 
infctmaticn  and  analyzing  its  isplicaticns  for  the  ocnnand. 

Special  staff  officers  also  assist  the  comnander  and  his 
personal  staff  in  professional  and  technical  areas.  Ihe  actual 
nunber  of  special  staff  officers  and  their  duties  will  vary  at 
each  level  of  conmand.  Special  staff  officers  are  assigned  to: 

1)  Perfomi  the  basic  functions  of  a  staff  officer 

2)  Assist  coordinating  staff  officers  in  pceparing 
orders,  plans  and  reports 

3)  Plan  and  si^ervise  training  in  their  re^sective 
s^f  sections,  provide  staff  supervision  and  input  to 
their  respective  coMuanders  on  their  level  of  training 

4)  Oocisult  and  coordinate  with  their  own  staff  officers 

Liaison  officers  are  special  staff  officers  who  represent 
their  oosnandBcs  at  other  headquarters.  Hie  liaison  officer 
helps  the  cowwrder  synchronize  his  ooasiand  with  ottiers  on  the 
battlefield.  Through  personal  contact,  lieuson  officers  help 
coordinate  and  exchange  essential  infomation  with  other  units. 
The  oounander  can  edso  direct  officers  and  nonoonnissioned 
officers  to  oondhict  liaison  duties  for  ^jsclfic  tiass  and 
nlasions.  The  liaison  offioer  can  hslp  the  ocsnander  bypass 
layers  of  tx— and  to  obtain  inf acnation  on  topics  of  iiportanoe 
to  hin.  Liaison  can  also  be  acooqpliBhed  by  establi&hing  and 
oaintaining  nnminl  cations  with  other  and  by  aanning 

aoordinatlon  points  whenever  required.  Liaison  oust  be 
zeciprocal  (autual  sMchange  of  liaison  officers)  then  a  force  is 
placed  under  the  connand  and  control  of  a  headquarters  of  a 
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different  natlGnality.  Liaison  officers  and  nonoonraissioned 

officers  mist  te  familiar  with  the  operations  of  their  unit. 

They  should  possess  in-di^itii  knowledge  of  tiie  unit's  strength's 

41 

and  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  coenander's  intent.  FM  101-5 
prescribes  the  minimal  initial  information  that  liedson  officers 
provide  to  the  host  unit. 

Any  regulations  and  laws  establish  a  special  relation^p 
between  certain  staff  officers  and  the  comander.  For  eocanple, 
Any  regulations  require  tiie  inspector  general  and  the  staff 
judge  advocate  to  be  wwihers  of  the  ocnmander's  p'**"***^'*  staff. 

Personal  staff  officers  work  directly  for  tiie  oonmander. 

Th^  assist  him  instead  of  working  throu^  tiie  chief  of  staff  or 
the  executive  offloer.  Personal  staff  menbers  are  personnel  who 
meet  one  of  the  following  criteria: 

Desi^mted  by  TOE  or  IDA  (e.g.  aide-^ie-caiip) 

The  onBiHBiiier  wishes  to  supervise  personally 

Desi^iated  by  latw  or  regulation  (IG,  S3A,  caf) 

The  integration  of  all  staff  functions  will  assist 
g'xiBHndar  in  synchronizing  oonbat  power  -  at  ^  richt  pisoe,  at 
the  ri^it  time  -  during  the  oourse  of  the  battle^^ . 

Mith  an  understanding  of  doctrine  and  the  requirenents  it 
{dsoes  on  a  staff,  an  evaluation  of  evidence  for  change  can 
begin.  Evidence  for  ofaange  must  show  that  the  doctrine  is  eitimr 
no  longer  valid  or  in  need  of  modification.  Potential  changes 
must  show  that  current  organizations  no  longer  support  doctrine 
or  that  naw  or  additional  conditions  necessitate  a  change. 
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Ohe  Uhlted  States  Anv  V3didates  its  doctrine  in  peetcetime 
tiiroug^  training.  As  training  is  conducted,  doctrinelL  pceo^jts 
are  challenged  on  a  recurring  basis,  ttien  deficiencies  are 
noted,  they  are  recorded  for  further  analysis  and  2K:tion. 

Oonoents  on  doctrine  and  its  application  can  be  found  in  after 
action  reviews  and  when  found  to  be  valid  are  captured  in 
various  pidalicaticns  that  are  produced  by  the  Center  for  Amy 
Lessons  Learned  at  Fart  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

One  of  the  premier  training  events  for  US  Any  units  is  a 
rotation  at  the  National  oraining  Center  (NIC) .  Ihe  mission  of 
the  NIC  is  to  provide  tou^  and  realistic  tr2djiing  for  Amy  and 
Air  Force  units  in  mid-^to-hi^  intensity  conflict  in  acoordanoe 
with  Aizisnd  Battle  doctrine.  All  dCs  provide  lessens  learned 

a  ^ 

from  individual  NIC  rotations.  .  Reviewing  lessons  learned 
from  the  NFC  can  provide  evidence  for  changing  stedT  doctrine, 
procedures  or  structure.  A  review  of  CALL'S  lessens  learned  data 
base  revealed  oonnents  in  four  s^jecific  areas:  planning, 
personnel,  training,  and  iialscn  officers. 

Coanaits  regarding  planning  are  oonoentrabed  in  tbB  area  of 
cMBcuting  staff  doctrine  and  procedures.  Specifically,  the 
coordination  bstween  staff  officers  during  tdie  plaming  ^cle 
needs  iaprovement.  The  integration  of  all  staff  officers  is 
neoBBsary  during  edJ.  rhanee  (planning,  preparation  of  orders  and 
sqparvislng  the  ewacution  of  ordars)  to  ensure  a  more  ooaplete 
product.  Ooaiaat  service  sqppcrt  staff  officers  are  routinely 
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absent  or  ignored  during  tiie  planning  cycle.  Plans  are  pihi  i 
without  their  input  and  are  in  danger  of  being  unsiq:partable. 
Maintenance  priorities  and  the  heeuLth  of  the  ocmnand  are  not 
considered  because  these  officers  axe  absent  and  do  not  provide 
input.  Scpporting  units,  sudi  as  aviation,  are  not  rqs?esented 
during  planning  or  warganting  and  thus  synchronization  heonmes  a 
problem.  'Diis  is  particularly  true  with  any  plan  that  is 
executed  without  their  ii^xit.  In  short,  units  conducting 
tredning  at  the  NTC  need  to  iaprove  their  execution  of  staff 
doctrine  during  the  planning  cycle. 

CALL  oomnents  concerning  staff  personnel  center  around  three 
key  areas:  personnel  turnover,  the  deletion  of  personnel  &xm 
the  TOE,  and  the  proper  utilization  of  staff  personnel. 

Personnel  turnover  has  an  adverse  ispect  on  the  perf onnance 
of  the  staff.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  build  cohesion  in 
a  staff  when  a  significant  amount  of  turnover  is  present.  All 
too  often  a  imit  trains  its  staff  for  several  months  pBricr  to 
deployment  only  to  see  that  team  break  apart  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  major  exercise.  If  a  unit  cannoft  keep  a  staff  together  for  any 
si^iificant  amount  of  time,  then  an  aggressive  training  program 
must  be  installed  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  staff  turbulence. 

A  aeoond  peracnnel  problaB  that  wits  are  eoqsriencing  at  the 
me  is  the  imprapsr  utilization  of  personnel  during  rotations, 
specifically  nonooHoisslaned  officers,  m  practice,  NOO's  are 
tmdoitually  relsgatad  to  "houBetoepingi"  duties  in  the  field. 
Handling  radios  and  providing  security  are  but  a  few  tasks  tiiat 
the  NCO  doss  at  the  NIC.  In  thscry,  hceever,  MOOa  are  assigned 
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tx)  the  various  staff  sections  to  help  in  the  planning  and 

exBcuticn  of  orders.  NOCs,  when  properly  trained,  are  fully 

capable  of  doing  more.  Another  <gmHiL  about  nonocnmissicned 

officers  is  that  many  have  not  attended  the  Operations  aixi 

Intelligence  Ocurse  (061)  taught  in  ^le  Sergeants  Kajor  Acadeny 

at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  Graduates  of  the  course  contribute  greatly 

to  success  at  tiie  HDC.  The  fined,  personnel  aaiimaiL  is  tdiat  the 

brigade  S4  section  with  four  personnel  authorized  and  assigned 
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cannot  man  both  the  brigade  TOC  and  AlOC  in  a  continuous 
operations  environment. 

Another  area  of  ocnoem  at  the  mc  lies  in  tile  area  of  staff 
training.  Staffs  have  troidsle  synchronizing  the  battlefield  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  ttiits  are  atteopting  to  oreate  the  perfect 
plan.  Miile  staffs  continue  to  prepare  the  best  possible 
solution,  they  are  constantly  violatixig  the  "ana  third  •>  two 
tiiirds"^^  rule.  Staffs  must  strike  a  balance  between  the 
perfect  plan  and  proper  troop  leading  procedures.  Subordinates 
are  not  getting  enough  time  to  develop  their  plans  and  to  conduct 
lehearaals  to  ensure  eyntiironizatlon  at  their  lewel.  limn 
rehearwilH  are  being  oonducbed,  not  edJ.  si^parting  elanarts  are 
preeent.  The  ayndironizatlon  effort  suffers  when  key  sippcrt 
players,  sutii  as  the  air  bsttle  captain,  are  miasing  fton 
{darning  aesBions  and  rehearsals.  GOasmndsrs  and  staff  lust 
ensure  that  all  players  are  present  fbr  key  events  and  that 
siixrdinBtas  are  given  euf f  icdsnt  time  to  conduct  troop  leading 
praoadurae  of  their  am. 

Betabliflhing  liaison  between  units  is  the  fourtii  major 


problem  eurea  fco:  rDtaticnEd.  units.  The  doctrine  establishes  why 
units  liaison  and  to  lAom  liaison  officers  are  dispatched.  Yet 
this  prablem  is  mentioned  on  a  recurring  basis.  Liaison  from 
stpparting  to  sippatted  units  is  nenticned  more  than  the  other 
doctrinal  relationships.  Liasicn  officers  are  especially 
critical  when  units  are  tiorking  outside  of  the  habitual 
relaticnships  established  during  training.^^ 

While  the  eophasis  at  the  NIC  is  on  battalions  and  brigades 
in  the  field,  the  Battle  Ooemand  Training  Rjogi'am  (BdP)  focuses 
on  the  oconander  and  his  staff.  Oeamanciers  and  staffs  exercise 
tdthout  troops  and  utilize  ocnputer  similaticn  to  add  realism  to 
training.  Observations  ftom  BCTP  Htarfighter  Exercises  (WFX)  hi^- 
lic^  ttiB  ocemand  and  control  pcocess.  CALL  maintains  a  data 
base  of  BCEP  VFK  observation  reports.  These  reports  indicate  how 
well  bKigade  and  division  staffs  perfocm  in  aoooocdanoe  with 
doctrine.  Lnfocmation  management,  manning  and  the  utilization  of 
nonoanBlssionad  officers  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  ccnnents  from 

wnc. 

mf armatian  manageamnt  is  one  of  the  more  iaportant  functions 
that  a  staff  perfbns.  ihfomttion  managaaent,  to  inclixiB 
gathering,  prooeaslng,  analyzing  and  diaaeninating  infomation, 
is  critical  to  the  military  decision-making  procees.  Infonetion 
mnnagn—Tt  begins  with  the  nalntenanoe  of  a  staff  journal. 

Staffs  typically  hewe  tzoiale  cepturing  all  tbB  infarmetion  that 
COBH  into  the  omsend  post.  Staffs  suet  find  a  wey  to 
eaqpadituouBly  handle  inocadng  saesages  and  catadog  those  ttdrqs 
that  ttw  <.T.aBwii3er  has  idantlfisd  as  his  OOsnandar's  Critical 
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Infannaticn  Requirements  (OdR) .  'Ihe  OdR  oust  be  understood  by 
all  so  that  it  can  be  made  readily  available  to  the  ocnmander. 
Displaying  current  infocmatiGn  properly  is  ioixirtant  to  provide  a 
quick  and  succinct  igxiate  to  both  the  farmwandiw  and  staff. 
Therefore,  a  system  oust  be  devised  to  ensure  tbat  critical 
infannaticn  is  not  loet.  Infannaticn  management  is  a  primary 
staff  functicn  and  all  efforts  must  be  made  to  ensure  tiiat  it  is 
done  properly.^® 

WFXs  stress  staffs  tdxrouc^hcut  the  duration  of  tte  CPX. 

Proper  manning  within  authorizations  is  critical  if  staffs  are  to 
perfam  properly.  Synchronization  is  even  mere  difficult  uhen 
staff  menfaers  have  been  in  position  for  short  periods  of  time. 
Filler  personnel  are  needed  to  conduct  continuous  operations. 
TeaiiMDck,  so  critical  to  success,  is  lacking  as  these  personnel 
assimilate  themselves  into  new  organizations.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  then  creating  ad  hoc  units  far  unique  missions.  For 
example,  designating  the  division  artillery  headquarters  as  the 
division's  aounterfire  headquarters  requires  augmentation.  Help 
is  needed  to  prooess  targeting  inf ocmation  for  a  suooassful 
counterfire  program,  draper  manning  of  staffs  is  important  to 
create  an  effective  staff.  Ekphasis  on  putting  a  team  together 
and  keeping  it  together  is  critical  to  serving  the 
effectively.^® 

I^oper  utilization  of  personnel  is  the  last  major  area 
receiving  ooumaiLs  on  MFX  ohservation  reports.  Oonoants  ehout 
^  use  of  NOOs  and  their  potential  are  idantlced  to  the  ones 
found  during  the  review  of  mc  leesons  learned.  The  proper 
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utilizaticn  of  NOQs  nay  be  a  prablen  at  all  levels  of  ooninand. 
Cnee  again,  the  O  &  I  course  is  aenticaned  as  being  an  infxartant 
training  ndlestone  for  staff  NOGs.  Without  it,  they  cannot 

perfom  to  their  naxiimn  potential.  With  limited  nanpcMer,  all 
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staff  personnel  need  to  be  involved  in  the  staff  process. 

BdP  Whrf  ic^iter  exercises  do  not  reveeO.  a  need  to  nedify 
staffs  or  ohange  structure  or  doctrine.  Ihe  WXs  did  reveal  the 
need  for  staffs  at  brigade  and  division  to  improve  basic  staff 
skills.  InfooEttion  imnagimRnt  is  a  critical  area  for  staff 
inprovement.  Stafi^  nust  establish  procedures  to  inprove  their 
abilily  to  handle  the  volume  of  infarmation  av^d.lable  on  the 
nedem  battlefield.  Proper  nanning  of  staffs  to  appropriate 
levels  and  an  added  eaphasis  on  longevity  will  help  staffs  build 
cohesion  and  inprove  effectiveness.  ’DBamwork  is  essential  if  a 
staff  is  to  synchronize  the  battlefield  for  the  oennander. 
Finally,  the  proper  utilization  of  all  personnel,  particularly 
NOGS,  is  important  if  a  staff  is  to  perform  effectively. 

Graduates  of  the  Operations  and  Intelligenoe  course  are  better 
edEde  to  perform  staff  work  for  the  ocBaander. 

RKY 

on  October  25,  1983  U.S.  militaxy  forces  conducted  a 
forced-entry  aperation  onto  the  eeetem  Caribbean  island  of 
Grenada.  Ihe  basic  objective  of  U.S.  intervention  was  twofold. 
The  first  was  to  protect  U.S.  citizens  wbo  found  thenselveB  in  a 
datariaratlng  situation  f oUowing  a  suocesBful  coup  against  Ihrima 
Minister  NnxrioB  Biahop.  The  second  abjective  was  to  prsveiit  the 
the  transfomtlon  of  Grenada  into  a  Itoxist  state  by  ttiB  CXban 
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backed  ocxp  leaders. 


Oontingenc/  plaiming  for  wiiat  was  supposed  to  be  a  ncn- 

ocnbetant  evacuation  cperatian  began  on  19  October  1983.  It  tiias 

precipitated  by  tbe  assassination  of  Bishop  and  the  subsequent 
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iaposition  of  a  twenty-four  hour/  shoot-on-sight  curfew. 

The  txmeander  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  OcnBand,  Admiral  Wesley 

McDonald  was  given  overall  responsibility  for  planning  and 

execution.  He  designated  Vice  Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf  lU 

(connander  of  U.S.  2d  Fleet)  as  the  ooMnandar  of  Joint  Thsk  Faroe 

120  (GJIFL20).  It  fell  to  Metcalf  to  evacuate  600  medical 
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students  from  Grenada. 

The  plan,  developed  by  lAKDQCM,  was  originally  to  be  an  all 
navy  ^icw.  Ground  forces  would  be  limited  to  a  marine  anphibicus 
unit  (MMO)  -  the  22d  MMJ  (TF  124).  The  I«J  would  have  a  medium 
helioopber  squadron  ashore  in  direct  suppurL.  The  renainder  of 
Anphibious  Squadron  Four  would  reaedn  off  the  coast  to  sipjport 
the  operation. 

The  mission  changed  even  as  lAMTOai  and  JIF  120  planners 
continued  to  refiiw  the  plan,  on  22  October  1983,  the 
Qrganisstion  of  Eastern  Caribbean  States  (GECS)  requested  that 
the  mission  of  U.S.  fdrces  be  expended  to  inclixie  the  restoration 
of  order  after  the  initial  objectives  were  seized.  Additionally, 
the  GBCS  wanted  the  operation  to  oneewnne  no  later  than  dv/bnek, 
25  October.  FUrthenaara,  as  the  JCS  oooplsted  a  reappraisal  of 
the  situation,  it  was  detsminad  Hist  JTF  120  had  insufficient 
forces  to  aaocnpUah  the  aiesian.  The  JCS  directed  -Oiat  azny 
units  bs  given  the  objective  at  Point  Salines  in  the  aoutii.  TF 
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124  would  have  the  objectives  in  the  north  -  Pearls  and 
Grenville.  Athy  farces  hexi  less  than  three  days  to  prqsre  for 
tills  contingency. 

Amy  forces  earmailoed  for  participation  in  Operation  Urgent 
Fury  were  the  1st  and  2d  Battalions  (Itemger) ,  75th  Infantry  (TF 
123)  and  the  Division  Reacfy  Force  1  (CRF-1),  82d  Airlxme 
Division  (TF  121) .  The  Rangers  were  to  arrive  at  Point  Salines 
airfield  and  move  to  rescue  the  students  at  the  True  Blue 
caifUB.  The  CRF-1  would  follow  in  fhase  Two.  It  was  to  land, 
relieve  the  Rangers,  and  ocxiduct  peaodoeeping  operations  in 
ocnoert  with  the  followon  Caribbean  Peaoeteeping  Force  (CPF) . 

Staff  planning  was  adversely  affected  by  more  tiian  just  a 
ocntanRssed  planning  cycle.  An  obsession  i«ith  operational 
security  (OPSEC)  naant  tiiat  key  persoanel  were  left  out  of 
iii(xartant  coordination  sessions.  Issues  such  as  uiaumications 
and  fire  suppotL  were  not  adctressed  and  would  not  be  resolved 
until  well  into  the  operation.  Representatives  fron  tiie 
politically  lapcrtant  Caribbean  Poacelmoping  Force  were  not 
represented  at  tiie  coardinatlcn  neetinge  tint  were  conducted. 

Other  politically  sensitive  issues  were  never  fUUy  addropood 
by  lAKTOCM  pOannets.  Those  issues  were  prisoners  of  war, 
dipLcnetic  personnel  ftos  the  Soviet  bloc,  refugees,  public 
affairs,  and  civil  affairs.  The  lack  of  pleuming  at  the 
operational  level  ccnoeming  these  issues  seant  that  tactical 
levsl  oansenders  would  havs  to  plan  for  and  e»Bcute  operations  to 
handHs  thnsa  pcobless. 

OoBBunicatlons  also  hindsrad  operations.  Preblans  arose 
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througbout  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  prior  planning  and 
Goordinaticn.  Inadequate  in-fli^it  ocnmunicaticns  meant  that  TF 
123  did  not  know  the  status  of  Point  Salines  edxf  ield  during 
their  approach.  The  Bangers  aboard  those  aircraft  did  not  know 
Idle  tactical  situation  on  the  ground  as  they^  £q]proetched  their 
target.  A  proper  staff  review  of  the  ocaaunications  plan  mi^it 
hacve  prevented  this  from  occurring.  Tactical  surprise  was  lost 
when  GTIF  120  learned  that  the  Rangers  would  be  late  to  their 
target.  Metcalf  could  not  stop  the  marine  air  assault  that  had 
launched  in  what  tns  si^posed  to  be  a  sixultanecus  attack.  The 
FRA  defenders  were  thus  ederted  and  the  readiness  posture  on  the 
island  increased. 

There  ««ere  other  oonminications  problems.  After  tbB 
cveiiBirier  of  TF  121  arrived  on  Grenada,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  talk  to  his  superLor  even  thou^  he  could  see  his  ship  off 
the  coast.  Becauee  of  poor  planning  ocnoanders  had  to  solve  -Uie 
problenB  of  link-^,  acaBuniGatlcns,  and  ocnmand  of  the  edrheed, 
under  fire.  TFh  121  and  123  did  not  exchange  liaison  offioers 
even  though  they  were  in  close  proBdaity  to  each  other.  This 
problem  was  eactendad  to  the  CPF.  Becauee  the  CPF  was  exclixled 
from  planning  eaBeions,  they  were  nearly  fired  i^cn  as'they 
arrived  on  GTenada.^^ 

Even  though  ocwianlara  were  cautiaue,  fratricide  still 
oocurzed.  On  Df2,  an  ANSLKO  team,  without  a  xmane  to  contact 
an^  unite  in  the  area,  directed  an  A-7  etrika  againet  a 
euepected  eniper  location.  The  attack  hit  the  rwMinri  poet  of 
the  2d  Brigade,  82d  Divlaian.  Seventaen  paratroopare  were 
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wounded  end  one  would  subsequently  die  in  utiat  was  a  totally 
preventable  aocident.^^  It  was  this  ANGLICO  team  that  days 
earlier  missed  its  scheduled  deployment  with  the  82d  Airborne 
Division.  Gnoe  again,  proper  crisis  planning  may  have  prevented 
a  tragec^. 

Ihe  Grenada  operation  deocnstrated  the  iiqportance  of  staff 
planning.  Because  the  planning  cycle  was  ocnpressed,  important 
coordination  did  not  take  place.  As  a  result,  ccnnunication 
between  units  within  the  JTF  tiiere  ineffective.  Fire  sippcrt  was 
generally  unav2dlable  and  when  it  was  delivered,  it  hit  friendly 
farces.  Proper  liaison  between  units  would  have  prevented  this 
tragedy.  UMSBKO’  RJRT  demonstrated  what  can  happen  when 
doctrine  is  not  followed.  That  it  was  considered  a  success  must 
be  attributed  to  the  soldiers  «ho  emecuted  a  poor  plan  to  the 
beet  of  their  ability. 

Ckieration  JOgyp 

During  the  early  mocning  hours  of  tw*-****-  20,  1989  selected 
U5  military  units  conducted  a  foroed'entry  operation  into  Panama 
In  conjmctlon  with  forward  deployed  forces  there.  It  was  the 
largest  ni^xt  operation  since  World  Whr  H.  The  objectives  of  the 
operation  were  to  protect  American  lives;  protect  American 
intarests  and  rights  under  the  Panama  canal  Treaty;  lesbore 
Panamanian  democracy;  and  apia,-ehei*l  Genaral  Mnual  Noriega. 

Plans  for  the  use  of  OS  military  force  in  Panama  dated  back 
to  JUna  1988  when  tensicne  between  the  Uhited  States  and  Hie 
ommnilBr  of  the  Panamanian  Defenee  Forces  incxeased.^^  As  it 
bwmme  evidmtt  that  the  situaticn  would  not  inprove,  additional 
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farces  ware  sent  to  help  protect  US  interests  in  Panana.  Ihe 

first  inerasent  of  1,300  troops  tins  sent  in  ^xril  1988  to  protect 

US  bases.  After  Noriega  refused  to  accept  a  pcovisional  plan 

that  would  have  sent  his  into  eKUe,  1,300  additional  troops  were 

sent  in  JUne  1988.  Mhen  Noriega  refused  to  accept  the  results  of 

the  May  1989  presidentisd  election,  an  additional  1,900  troops 
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were  sent  to  Kmasa  to  augment  the  10,000  cdreacfy  there. 

Hus,  unwittingly  Nariega  si^iplied  the  pretext  to  stage  the 
additional  troops  that  were  required  to  depose  him. 

Upon  zuoriving  in  Panama  tiuse  units  conducted  rehearsals  in 
the  areas  where  they  would  conduct  ocnbot  operations  during 
Operation  JUST  GSEE.  The  7di  Infantry  Division  (Fbrt  Qrd, 

CA. )  rotated  units  to  Panama  every  ninety  days  in  order  to 
familiarize  them  with  their  JCBP  CMJEB  objectives.  Uhits 
that  could  not  train  in  {tesnet  rehearsed  their  missions  at  hoee 
station  ising  mocta^s  of  their  actual  objectives.^^ 

The  rehearseOs  oontributed  directly  to  tbs  ovenLLl  success  of 
Operation  JOBP  CMJEE.  This,  in  oonbination  with  an  initial 
night  operatian  has  been  credited  with  keeping  cwaMi  to  a 
adniauB.  The  US  had  23  KIAs  and  324  WIAs.  The  FCF  had  314  KIAs 
and  220  WEAs.  The  US  acknowledged  that  202  civilians  had  been 
killed  as  a  result  of  Operation  JUST  CNDSE.^^ 

ftiile  the  operation  was  an  overwhelming  success,  there  are 
several  leeaons  that  the  Army  aiet  take  away  from  JOar 
C3DBE,  IsauBB  that  have  bean  identified  in  apn  aouroas  point 
to  two  key  areas:  infomtlon  rnsnageneit  and  post-conflict 
activitisB. 
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During  JCES*  CMJSE,  units  had  to  rely  cn  ad  hoc  solutions 

to  doctrinal  probleBB.  Onmamications  nodes  had  targwnp  saturated 

due  to  the  trenendous  volune  of  infomaticn  available  to 

ocBBBnders.  One  solution  that  fjooinoil  to  %iiDidc  was  to  use  liaison 

officers  to  facilitate  ccmiunications.  Ihe  problem  is  that 

doctrine  does  not  provide  for  a  tsent^four  hour  capability  for 

liaison  officers.  The  typical  two  man  liaison  team  is  insuf- 
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ficient  to  conduct  continuous  operations.  Current  staff 
doctrine  does  not  provide  for  this  capability. 

Poet-conflict  activities,  eqaecizdly  civil-military 
operations,  have  taken  on  increased  inportance  recently.  Yet 
doctrine  has  failed  to  adjust.  As  ocetat  operations  concluded, 
the  enphasis  ^lifted  to  civil-military  aperaticns.  'Ibctical 
units  mere  tasked  to  reestablish  law  and  order  and  dedicate 
leeouEces  to  such  nontraditional  tasks  as  food  distribution  and 
medical  treatanent  for  the  local  civilian  population.  Law 
enforcement,  garbage  collection  and  traffic  control  «iere  other 
taidcs  that  required  Anerican  assistanoe.^^  Units  had  spent 
little,  if  any,  time  rehearsing  their  roles  in  civil-mdlitary 
operations. These  functions  were  not  a  part  of  the 
isiit's  idsBion  enoential  task  list.  Umbb  units  were  without  the 
benefit  of  civil  affairs  officers  as  well.  Doctrine  does  not 
provide  for  a  civil  affairs  off  leer  at  hrigads  or  bettallcn 
level,  the  level  of  eoaecution  in  Panama.  Civil  affedrs  officers 
nssd  to  be  assigned  at  this  level  txa  ensure  lizdacn  wltii  the 
civilian  govermmnt  and  people.  Doctrine  needs  adjustment. 
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Operation  DRSTOT  SHTKrn/DESERT  STORM 


On  February  24,  1991  U.S  foroes,  in  cxxijuncticn  with  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  thirty-five  other  nations  launched  a  ground  attack  into 
Iraq  and  Kuuait^^.  The  attack  followed  a  thirty-eight  day 
air  caiqpaign  that  failed  to  induce  an  Iraqi  withdraw!  from 
Kuwedt.  Hie  primary  objectives  of  the  canfaigns  were  to  remove 
Iraqi  forces  from  KiMait  and  to  restore  the  legitimate 
government. 

As  viar  is  the  one  true  test  of  doctrine,  mtSKur  SFOttl  is 
the  latest  and  perh^s  best  test  of  its  validity.  IB5ERP 
SlCRt  involved  a  wider  variety  of  forces  than  eitiier  UBEBIP 
lORr  or  JCGSET  GXEE.  Those  operations  involved  primarily 
lic^  contingency  forces,  viiile  DESBRF  3IXXtl  saw  the 
deployment  of  five  heavy  divisions  and  two  armored  cavalry 
regiments  tram  both  OGMUS  and  Europe. 

cne  of  the  first  lessens  learned  from  the  gulf  war  is  the 
need  for  robust,  continuous  liaison.  In  addition  to  performing 
strategic  reconnaissanoe  and  direct  acticn  missions,  U.S.  Army 
facial  Farces  teams  performed  the  critical  mission  of  liaison 
«dth  the  Pan-Arab  forces.  Few  nwberm  of  the  coalition  had  ever 
deployed  outside  of  their  ree^iective  borders  nor  had  they 
operated  vittx  foreign  fcaroes.  Unique  doctrine,  equipment 
interoperability,  and  language  differences  coebined  to  present 
challenges  to  all  involved. 

To  meet  the  challenge,  the  Acoy  had  to  raaaL-t  to  an  ad  hoc 
arrangement,  ^lecdal  forces  teernB,  serving  as  liaison  teaiB, 
reported  locations,  capabilities,  intent  of  friendly  unit 
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ocmnanders  and  current  activities  of  friendly  units.  Special 

farces  teams  edso  called  for  close  air  support  front  U.S.  edr  and 
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ground  assets.  Performing  a  liaison  mission  took 
special  forces  amy  fzxxn  their  strategic  and  or  operational 
roles.  Ihere  was  no  other  alternative  available. 

Althour^  oonventioretl  units  have  liaison  officers  at  every 
level  down  to  battalion,  most  would  not  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  mission.  Language  alone  would  have  impeded 
mission  aaxnplishment.  It  is  doubtful  that  those  liaison  teams 
were  trained  to  operate  tdth  the  various  coalition  members.  If 
the  U.S.  intends  to  fi^it  in  future  coalition  arrangements,  this 
issue  must  be  addressed. 

Hie  3rd  Armored  Division  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia  in  late 

PeoeBtier,  1990  to  participate  in  Operation  OSBteP  STORM. 

Altiiough  the  division  found  that  much  of  the  doctrine  was  valid, 

its  experiences  hic^ic^ited  some  ai^iects  that  require  adjustment. 

one  of  the  first  prablens  that  division  planners  recognized 

WBS  that  the  maneuver  brigades'  rate  of  advance  quickly  outran 

ooBBBnd  post  displacm— nts.  Tb  aonpensate,  an  ad  hoc  arrangenent 
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was  used.  The  3zd  AD  created  a  juep  TfC  and  a  jimp  MAIN. 

Hie  additional  CPs  allowed  the  division  to  "stretch"  its  to 
cover  the  empanslve  battlefield.  Hie  ii^iact  was  an  increase  in 
required  ctaff  officers. 

Ih  addition  to  craating  additional  cxieiminl  posts  within  the 
division  am,  personnel  auepsantation  hacamB  necessary  to  prop¬ 
erly  perform  selected  miaelans.  Hm  3rd  AD  beefed  \ip  Its  staff 
by  some  15%.  Hiase  parsonnal  were  used  in  a  variety  of  wi^. 
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Ihe  division  G2  used  sorae  as  liedson  officers  with  VII  Oorps  to 
help  facilitate  connunicaticns  with  Corps  G2.  As  the  3rd  AD  \iss 
working  outside  its  habitual  (?  arrangement  (it  is  a  V  Corps 
unit)  liasicn  was  necessary  to  ensure  a  smooth  infarmation  flow. 
The  G3  needed  augmentation  to  man  the  extra  CPs  previously 
mentioned.  The  G4  needed  augmentation  to  help  with  local 
purchases  and  requisitions.  The  division  found  itself  deploying 
frcra  Germany  without  many  items  necessary  for  desert  warfare. 

The  G4's  staff  was  not  manned  sufficiently  to  handle  the 
increased  activity.  The  <35  and  division  surgeon  also  needed 
augmentation.  The  increased  requirement  to  handle  refugees  and 
eissist  with  civiliems  with  such  problems  as  seoiitation  and  health 
care  was  not  within  the  capability  of  their  respective  staffs. 
Even  the  (2L  needed  personnel  to  help  with  increased  adBinistra- 
tive  requirements.  In  every  instance,  doctrine  was  un¬ 
able  to  address  the  unique  situation  that  the  division  found  in 
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The  3rd  AD  made  extensive  \]se  of  liaison  offioers  in  SNA. 

IMOB  were  sent  to  each  of  the  other  divisions  within  VII  corps. 
The  division  also  found  it  necessary  to  send  UDs  to  all  three 
VII  oorps  ooeamnd  posts.  Again,  the  division  needed  more  liedscn 
otf  ioers  to  ensure  infacnaticn  flow  within  its  new  corps 
structure.  Doctrine  did  not  allow  for  sufficient  personnel  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  ttm  division,  lianoe,  an  ad  hoc  solution 
was  used  to  solve  the  problen.  The  eoctansive  use  of  augmentees 
hy  tile  3  M)  is  a  valid  reaeon  to  take  a  hard  look  at  staffs. 
Daqpits  new  technology,  mare  people  were  needed  to  mekm  it  work. 
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Micdiael  Hcward's  challenge  to  military  science  to  get  the 
doctrine  as  correct  as  possible  is  a  difficult  one.  ftien  uar  is 
not  present,  a  best  guess  based  on  training  and  historical 
reflection  is  one  of  the  few  viable  options  available.  Mhen 
doctrine  is  tested  in  oonbat,  one  must  question  whether  that 
eaqjerienoe  is  indicative  of  future  wars. 

Recent  training  experiences  have  indicated  that  there  are 
problens  witii  doctrine.  Many  of  tiie  lessons  learned  during 
training  were  seen  agzdn  during  three  recent  conflicts. 

History  is  replete  with  exanples  of  armies  failing  to  adopt  to 
the  changing  tines.  Napoleon  did  not  recognize  that  the  other 
European  powers  had  changed  as  he  continued  to  seek  another 
Austerlitz  or  Jena  late  in  his  career.  History  has  given  ijs 
exanples  of  ttioBe  who  were  not  afraid  to  change.  Schamhorst  and 
the  rest  of  the  Prussian  reformers  changed  after  Jena, 
establishing  among  other  things  a  genered.  staff.  Ihe  exioptian  of 
Hutier  tactics  in  Morld  ftar  I  is  an  aacanple  of  an  army  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  a  change  had  to  made  if  victory  was  to  be  achieved. 

The  nurtaer  of  liaison  of  f  ioars  assigned  to  tactical  units  is 

insufficient,  te  the  battlefield  boonmno  even  more  uncertain, 

the  coBsamdar's  search  for  oartainty  will  grow.  Ihis  stufy  has 

dsmanstzated  the  value  of  liaison  officers,  particularly  when 

units  find  themselves  working  with  unfamiliar  organizations. 

BacauBS  the  U.S.  can  esqpsct  to  fiq^  in  future  "t^xld 
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coalitions,”  the  liaison  requirement  that  the  Army 
needed  in  the  Gulf  will  be  repeated.  Doctrine  met  be  adjusted 


to  reflect  the  new  reality.  Units  need  more  liaison  capability. 

A  renewed  enpiiasis  on  training  is  needed  to  ensure  that  INQs  can 
meet  the  chadlenge. 

ftien  a  new  function  is  identified,  or  a  minor  function 
suddenly  gains  in  inportanoe,  a  change  must  take  place.  This  is 
the  case  with  botdi  civil-military  operations  and  security. 
Civil-military  operations  have  grown  in  inportance,  as  recent 
events  have  deracxistrated.  JOBP  OBSB  and  FSamx  aXFORT 
were  excellent  exanpxLes  of  military  forces  in  a  civil-military 
role.  Despite  their  isportance,  wiits  executing  these  missions 
were  untrained  in  the  required  tasks.  Staffs  did  not  have  a 
civil  affairs  officer  available  for  planning  or  execution.  It  is 
time  to  incorporate  CUD  into  tndning  and  either  put  CA  officers 
at  lower  echelons  or  designate  a  staff  officer  for  special  i  zed 
training. 

Security  operations  oust  be  addressed  as  well.  Uhits 

augmenting  headquarters  with  personnel  to  perform  crjanand  post 

security  is  an  indicator  that  the  field  finds  doctrine  to  be 

insufficient.  Ihe  German  An^  recognizes  tills  and  pcovidas  a 
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platoon  for  riTiwnd  post  security.  The  US  Army  must  make 
an  adjustment  to  provldB  better  security  for  its  posts. 

Ttaining  of  staffs  needs  renewed  esphasis.  ftwre  doctrine  is 
aamd,  the  fmoblaB  appears  to  be  one  of  proficiency.  Ttaining 
events  such  as  mc  and  fOX  Indicate  that  a  greater  esphasls  in 
staff  training  Is  in  order.  Staffs  have  difficulty  with 
informstian  iiwwimBsnt'  and  planning.  The  issue  of  proficdcny  is 
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related  to  staff  turtulenoe  and  the  undenitllizatian  of  our 
ncnocnmissicned  officers.  Collective  training  for  staffs  will 
help  mitigate  the  effects  of  turnover.  Individual  training  and 
propetr  utilizertncn  of  NGOe  can  have  a  positive  effect  cn  staffs. 

Doctrine  states  that  simxirting  personnel  must  be  included  in 
planning  sessions,  yet  there  have  numerous  exanples  were  the 
doctrine  was  not  foUoued.  Twpmper  coordination  can  have  tragic 
results.  The  ANGLIQO  in  Grenada  missing  a  crucial  meeting 
resulted  in  needlessly  injured  soldiers.  Not  having  civil 
affedxs  personnel  on  hand  slowed  the  recovery  effort  in  PEmama. 
Staffs  are  better  able  to  conplete  their  assi^ied  tasks  «hen  all 
required  personnel  are  available. 

Finally^  EBSSRT  STCRI  yields  more  lessons  about  staffs 
and  doctrine  and  the  need  for  change.  Ihe  liaison  mission  in  a 
coalition  environment  needs  to  studied.  Ihe  3rd  AD's  concept  of 
a  junp  lAC  and  junp  MAIN  challenges  the  evolving  concept  of  the 
standardized  cxjuiubikI  post.  It  merits  consideration  in  lic^  of 
the  Amy's  plan  to  reduce  the  si^  of  ixemand  posts. 

As  the  Any  oontinues  to  cbunsize,  it  must  maintain  its  focus 
on  providing  the  cnwaiTlm-  with  shat  he  needs  to  conaand  and 
oczttrol  his  tnlt.  Ihe  statf  is  an  integral  part  of  that 
prooeas.  careful  oonsidBratlon  must  be  given  to  adopting  the 
staff  to  the  1990b  and  beyond. 
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